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INTERVIEWEE:  Mr.  James  Oughton 


INTERVIEWER:  Marcia  Beiswanger 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  James  Oughton  for  the  Joliet 
Junior  College  Oral  History  Project  by  Marcia  Beiswanger  and  it  is  taking 
place  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Oughton  on  September  27,  1975,  at  11:00  a.m. 

BEISWANGER:  When  did  your  family  first  come  to  Dwight? 

OUGHTON:  Yes.  Yes,  my  grandfather  came  from  Ireland;  he  started  from 
Ireland  in  probably  the  1860's  and  went  to  Chicago  to  be  with  his  cousin, 
who  was  a  pharmacist  in  Chicago.  My  grandfather  was  a  chemist  from 
Trinity  College  in  Dublin.  And  eventually  the  family  were  agricultural 
people.  In  Ireland  he  was  interested  in  the  agricultures.  He  moved  -- 
started  moving  --  down  in  central  Illinois  checking  topsoils  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  —  to  invest  some  money.  And  he  came  eventually  to  Dwight 
as  a  young  man.  And  he  established  himself  here.  He  was  working  with  a 
druggist  in  Dwight  and  later  with  --  just  a  few  years  later  with  --  Dr. 
Keeley.  Dr.  Keeley  was  a  Union  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War,  and  came  back  after 
the  war  to  finish  his  medical  studies  in  Rush  and  then  came  to  Dwight  as  a 
railroad  surgeon  and  a  general  practitioner.  He'd  had  a  tremendous  interest 
and  experience  in  alcoholism,  although  it  wasn't  alcoholism  then;  it  was 
drunkenness  or  inebriety.  He'd  written  a  great  deal  and  had  run  a  clinic 
for  the  inebriate  for  the  Union  soldiers  in  Pennsylvania.  His  reputation 
then  at  the  end  of  the  war  went  from  coast  to  coast  and  people  started 
coming  back  to  Dwight  to  find  him  with  their  drunken  brothers  and 
uncles  and  sisters  and  fathers  and  grandfathers.  And,  as  a  result,  Dwight 
started  to  be  filled  with  these  people,  and  Dr.  Keeley  felt  that  maybe  he 
should  establish  some  sort  of  a  hospital  or  sanitarium,  or  at  least  a 
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residence  area  to  take  care  of  these  people.  My  grandfather,  being  more 
or  less  in  medicine  himself,  and  Dr.  Keeley  were  friends  and  established  a 
relationship  arid  a  partnership;  and  they  established  the  Keeley  Institute 
here  in  Dwight  in  1879.  It  rapidly  grew  from  there,  because  basically 
this  was  the  first  step  in  the  medical  world,  really,  to  dignify  the 
alcoholic  with  a  medical  diagnosis,  the  only  place  the  alcoholic  could 
get  any  care  at  all  except.  .  .  the  treatment  of  choice;  basically,  the 
other  places  were  jail  or  the  stocks  or  the  whipping  posts  or  something 
tike  that.  So  Dr.  Keeley  and  my  grandfather  in  this  new  hospital  became 
nationally  and  internationally  known.  Dwight  was  then  a  famous  center  for 
this  particular  treatment  of  the  so-called  addictive  illnesses  because 
they  also  treated  addicts  to  various  other  drugs  and  narcotics.  My  grand¬ 
father  was  also  very  interested  in  agriculture  and  established  himself  as 
a  landowner,  and  this  part  we  have  continued  in  the  family  as  our  main 
interest.  However,  my  grandfather  ran  the  Keeley  Institute  all  of  his  life; 
and  his  son,  my  father,  continued  after  him  until  death.  And  I  picked  it 
up  at  his  death  when  I  graduated  from  college  in  1935  and  ran  the  Keeley 
Institute  for  thirty  more  years  until  we  closed  it  in  1966  here  in  Dwight. 

It  was  closed,  basically,  because  it  was  a  private  hospital  that,  of  course, 
depended  for  its  support  on  fees  of  patients.  By  that  time  the  nation  and 
the  world  had  become  interested  enough  in  the  alcoholic,  in  his  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  so  there  were  state,  federal,  municipal,  and  county  hospitals  --  all 

these  treatments  were  available  to  the  alcoholic,  and  there  was  no  more 

\ 

need  for  a  private  hospital  on  a  national  scale.  Of  course,  a  private 
hospital  for  the  alcoholic  on  a  local  basis  wasn't  necessary  because 
basically  there  are  not  that  many  alcoholics  in  the  local  area,  so  the 
Institute  was  closed.  However,  I've  maintained  an  interest  in  the  field, 
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and  I'm  on  some  boards  and  commissions  and  I  do  various  work  for  Illinois 
and  other  areas  and  was  recently  on  a  trip  to  Bangkok  last  February  repre¬ 
senting  the  State  of  Illinois  at  an  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Addictions,  but  this  is  volunteer  work  for  me.  I've  done  this 
Ill  inois  Advisory  Board  wo^k  for  twenty,  twenty-five  years,  and  some  other 
work,  too;  but  my  main  interest  now  is  just  more  or  less  conducting  the 
family  affairs. 

BEISWANGER:  Then  you  were  born  and  raised  here  in  Dwight? 

OUGHTQN:  Yes.  Well,  actually,  I  was  born  in  a  hospital  in  Chicago,  but 
my  family  lived  here;  I've  always  lived  here  and  I  went  to  school  here  -- 
the  elementary  and  high  schools  and  went  on  to  prep  school  and  college  in 
the  East  and  then  came  immediately  back  here.  My  father  died  shortly  after 
I  got  out  of  school  so  the  responsibility  of  the  family  affairs  fell  on  me. 
We  had  an  interest  in  a  bank  here  in  Dwight  and  there  are  farm  interests 
and  various  other  things  that  needed  taken  care  of  and  in  1935  it  was  a 
pretty  tense  time  in  agriculture  with  corn  at  twelve  cents  a  bushel.  In 
banking  circles  with  all  of  the  banks  just  struggling,  some  banks,  of 
course  just  didn't  get  out  of  their  real  problems.  But  there  were  a  lot 
of  tense  things  in  those  days,  which  happily,  we've  lived  through.  I 
married  a  girl  who  was  living  in  New  York.  We  had  four  children,  and  three 
of  them  are  still  living.  They're  all  girls,  two  of  them  married,  I  have 
one  grandchild.  I  don't  know  if  this  interview  is  really  supposed  to  be 

v 

about  me,  but  I've  been  through  all  the  various  local  things.  I  was  for  a 
while  in  state  government  as  a  member  of  the  State  General  Assembly  in 
Springfield.  Interestingly  enough,  my  youngest  daughter  now  just  finished 
college  last  June.  She's  now  working  for  the  state  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
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ing  for  the  General  Assembly  as  a  bill  analyst.  We  have  a  lot  of  interest¬ 
ing  conversations.  It's  nostalgic  to  me  as  I  worked  in  the  same  field  some 
years  ago.  But  as  far  as  Dwight  is  concerned, the  Keeley  Institute  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  early  history  of  Dwight,  and  it  was  the  main 
enterprise  of  its  day.  Dwight  had  an  interesting  background  in  that  it 
was  a  professional  town,  different  than  most  of  the  other  little  flat- 
land  country  towns  with  the  VA  hospital  here.  The  Keeley  Institute,  the 
prison;  we  had  a  high  percentage  of  professional  people.  I  don't  know 
that  the  local  people  see  the  difference  between  this  and  other  villages, 
but  the  difference  is  apparent  when  you  compare  one  wi^h  another.  At  one 
time,  I  suppose,  there  were  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  physicians  and 
probably  another  forty  or  fifty  persons  with  various  other  graduate  de¬ 
grees  in  Dwight.  And  this  changed  the  social  atmosphere  of  Dwight. 

Dwight  was  one  of  the  early  towns  back  in  the  eighties  that  developed  its 
utilities,  its  water  system,  its  roads,  the  old  brick  streets  that  we're 
now  just  covering  up  with  blacktop.  They  say  that  at  one  time  Dwight  had 
a  higher  percentage  of  paved  streets  than  any  other  city  or  town  in  the 
world.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  I  don't  know.  This  means  that  Dwight, 
of  course,  was  very  small  and  it  didn't  have  very  many  streets,  and  almost 
all  of  them  were  hard-surfaced.  This  put  Dwight  in  a  little  different 
category  than  many  towns.  One  of  the  big  pressures  against  Dwight  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  nineties.  Dr.  Keeley  had  just  been  set  out  on  a  triumphal 
tour  of  Europe  and  he  came  back  and  was  met  at  the  station  with  a  band 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  and  he  gave  a  speech,  but  a  very  critical  speech, 
of  Dwight  --  that  we  were  still  a  little  country  town  and  that  we  hadn't 
progressed.  Of  course,  he'd  been  all  through  the  cities  of  Europe.  They 
had  had  many  centuries  of  progress.  He  pushed  'very  hard  for  better 
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utilities  and  a  better  town.  At  that  time  Wilmington*  Illinois  sent  an 
emissary  to  Dr.  Keeley  suggesting  that  he  bring  his  hospital  to  Wilmington 
and  they  outlined  for  him  all  the  advantages  of  Wilmington*  what  they 
would  do  for  him*  how  the  town  would  develop.  With  that  impetus  and  with 
quite  a  few  donations  from  the  important  people  of  Dwight*  Dwight  did 
develop  a  very  advanced  sanitary  system*  central  water  system*  and  the 
street  program.  One  of  the  trust  companies  in  Chicago  still  sends  money 
to  Dwight  for  streets,  from  a  foundation  that  was  developed  by  Dr.  Keeley. 
The  water  system  was  given  to  Dwight  by  the  persons  that  were  part  of 
The  Keeley  Institute  at  that  time.  The  prison  is  here  because  one  of  the 
old  Dwight  residents  who  had  influence  in  the  State,  felt  that  Dwight 
needed  something  like  this  at  that  time.  This  person  was  Colonel  Smith, 

Mrs.  Smith  was  involved  with  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Illinois  were  terribly  disturbed  at  the  bad  treat- 
ment  that  women  prisoners  were  getting  in  our  prison  system  in  Illinois. 

They  established  a  program  for  women  prisoners,  or  at  least  the  minor 
offenders,  and  in  the  twenties  this  model  prison  was  built  in  Dwight 
—  specifically  on  cottage  plan  to  develop  a  program  for  women,  hopefully 
to  teach  them  about  the  niceties  of  living  and  to  help  them  move  from  an 
unattractive,  undesirable,  and  illegal  life  into  society  in  general  and 
be  accepted  as  a  good,  progressive  citizen.  There's  been,  as  we  all  know, 
many  changes  in  prisons;  but  at  the  time  of  its  inception,  it  was  a 
mocjel  affair,  a  model  for  the  whole  nation.  The  Veterans  Administration 
right  after  World  War  I  was  brought  to  Dwight  and  was  housed  in  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  town  that  was  built  by  The  Keeley  Institute.  The 
Institute  moved  to  the  south  edge  of  town  and  the  VA  had  a  top-notch  oper¬ 
ation  here  for  many,  many  years.  At  the  time  that  they  decided  to  close, 
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there  were  persons  in  the  town  that  were  able  to  go  to  the  State  Department 
of  Mental  Health  who  established  a  new  and  experimental  program  here  in 
Dwight.  As  the  VA  moved  out,  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Health  -- 
retarded  division  --  moved  in  with  another  new  program.  Their  idea  there 
was  —  and  this  only  happened  a  few  years  ago  —  that  these  retarded 
children  shouldn't  be  kept  just  as  vegetables  and  diapered  and  fed  and 
buttoned  like  tiny  babies.  If  possible,  they  should  be  trained  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  perhaps,  even  by  medicine  or  surgery,  corrected,  so 
they  can  at  least  be  a  little  constructive  and  help  possibly  --  never  take 
care  of  themselves  --  but  at  least  be  able  to  do  a  few  things  for  themselves. 
This  has  been  a  very  successful  program.  In  1965  they  moved  here  and 
developed  a  system  of  training  these  youngsters.  This  has  been  done  very 
successfully,  and  other  states  have  moved  in  and  modeled  their  programs 
after  this  particular  state  program.  All  these  things  haven't  just  hap¬ 
pened  by  themselves  —  there  have  been  people  in  Dwight  who  have  continu¬ 
ally  gone  out  and  tried  to  do  things  for  the  town,  and  this  has  been  good 
over  the  many,  many  years  in  Dwight.  I  think  maybe  most  people  feel  that 
Dwight  is  a  little  different.  Little  towns  have  started  to  disappear  in 
favor  of  the  bigger  towns,  but  Dwight  is  doing  better  than  most  little 
towns.  As  far  as  its  economics  is  concerned,  as  far  as  its  village  is 
concerned,  if  we  just  keep  the  head  of  steam  up  and  the  local  people  in¬ 
terested  in  Dwight,  I  think  Dwight  will  continue  to  be  just  an  absolutely 
great  place. 

BIESWANGER:  Would  you  say  that  by  bringing  Donnelly's  into  Dwight  that 
that  has  helped  the  population  here? 


0UGHT0N:  It's  increased  the  population  and  it's  helped  the  economy.  I 
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think  it's  helped  the  people.  This  new  blood  has,  I  think,  been  very 
healthy.  These  people  that  have  come  in  have  been  very  nice  people;  they've 
been  constructive  people;  they've  been  interested  in  the  community  and  have 
joined  the  churches  and  joined  in  the  village  activities.  I'm  sure  that 
this  has  helped,  not  only  Dwight  as  a  village,  but  it's  helped  the  stores; 
it's  helped  the  general  population.  I  think  that  Dwight,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  been  exceptionally  lucky  to  have  for  their  first  little  indus¬ 
trial  increase  --  to  have  gotten  an  outfit  like  Donnelly's  which  is  an 
exceptional  company  wherever  it  has  gone. 

BEISWANGER:  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  story  about  the  Prince  of  Wales 
being  here  in  Dwight? 

OUGHTON:  Yes.  Actually  this  was  before  my  time.  According  to  the  his¬ 
tory  books,  in  1869,  Edward  the  Seventh,  when  he  was  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  a  sportsman  and  a  livestock  breeder  and  very  interested  in  Canada, 
where  he  had  a  ranch.  He  had  heard  about  the  exceptional  prairie  chicken 
shooting  in  Dwight  and  came  here  with  an  entourage  to  shoot  prairie 
chickens.  He  came  to  Dwight,  not  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Baron  Renfrew,  which  was  one  of  his  titles,  and  stayed  here 
for  a  matter  of  a  week  or  so,  I  think,  and  took  over  a  house  that  I 
think  is  still  standing  on  a  farm  on  the  very  north  edge  of  Dwight.  Act¬ 
ually,  it's  the  place  where  George  Hager  has  his  trailer  park  now.  Later, 
the  McWilliams  family  gave  a  tract  of  land  in  Dwight  in  honor  of  Baron 
Renfrew,  named  it  Renfrew  Park  after  and  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  prairie  chicken  is  long  since  gone  from  Illinois  but  was  one  of  its 
greatest  game  birds.  It  needed  the  wide  open  areas  and  had  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  mating  dance;  they  made  great,  tremendous  circles.  There  are 
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some  left  in  the  Dakotas,  but  no  prairie  chickens  here.  The  game  bird 
that  we  have  is  the  ring-necked  pheasant  which,  of  course,  is  an  alien 
bird.  It  was  brought  over  from  the  Orient  and  has  adapted  itself  very 
nicely  here,  but  it  wasn't  the  original  game  bird, 

BE I SWANGER :  I  heard  that  maybe  the  Prince  of  Wales  got  married  in  the 
Gothic  Church  here.  Is  that  true? 

OUGHTON:  He  didn't  get  married  here,  but  he  did  attend  church  services 
in  the  little  church  that  we  now  call  the  Pioneer  Gothic  Church.  The 
little  church  was  built  in,  I  think,  1857  as  a  Presbyterian  church  and 
I  think  was  a  Presbyterian  church  when  he  worshipped  there  in  1869.  It's 
since  been  in  the  hands  of  many  denominations  and  a  few  years  ago  was 
bought  by  a  few  people  in  Dwight  who  hated  to  see  it  fall  dov/n.  It's  been 
restored.  There  have  been  contributions  up  to  thirty-five,  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  its  restoration.  It's  being  used  as  a  public  building  in 
Dwight.  It's  the  oldest  church  in  Livingston  County.  It  wasn't  the  first 
church  built,  but  it's  the  oldest  church  now  standing  and  it's  now  listed 
in  the  list  of  historic  sites  of  Illinois  and  also  in  historic  sites  in 
the  nation.  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  they  call  Carpenter  Gothic 
architecture.  Speaking  of  architecture  --  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  in  modern  architecture.  The  only  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  bank 
in  the  world  is  in  Dwight.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  presumably  designed  three 
banks  in  his  lifetime.  Most  of  his  buildings  were  private  homes,  although 
he  did  build  a  hotel  or  two.  But  the  other  two  banks  have  long  since  gone. 
The  little  bank  in  Dwight  is  a  real  gem;  it's  a  real  architectural  gem,  and 
it  has  recently  been  restored  to  its  original  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  style  and 
now  has  been  written  up  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  one  of  their 
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bulletins  and  a  half  a  dozen  architectural  journals.  There  are  architects 
that  come  in  all  the  time  to  see  this  bank.  When  it  was  restored ,  it 
justified  everyone's  feeling  about  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  modernist,  because 
even  though  the  bank  people  did  regress  it  back  from  1965  to  1905,  it  is 
as  modern  as  any  bank  today.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  really  way  beyond  his 
time,  and  this  is  an  example  of  it.  Do  you  have  any  other  questions  about 
Dwight,  or  —  I'm  sure  there  are  a  million  stories.  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
know  all  the  answers. 

BEISWANGER:  Well,  how  about  telling  me  about  the  Boy  Scouts  —  how  they 
got  founded  in  America? 

0U6HT0N:  This  is  because  of  my  wife's  family.  I  married  Jane  Boyce  who 
was  then  living  in  New  York,  but  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Chicago  as  a 
young  girl.  Her  grandfather  was  W.  D.  Boyce,  who  was  a  Chicago  publisher. 

He  published  The  Blade,  The  Sunday  Blade,  The  Interocean,  The  Blade  and 
Ledger,  and  many  journals.  On  one  of  his  trips,  in  London,  he  was  confused 
in  a  fog;  he  couldn't  find  the  address  that  he  was  looking  for  in  one  of 
these  typical  heavy  London  fogs  and  asked  a  little  boy  if  he  could  direct 
him  to  a  certain  address,  and  the  little  boy  did.  And  when  he  tried  to 
give  him  a  shilling  as  a  tip  for  this,  the  little  boy  said,  "Oh,  no  sir, 

I  cannot  accept  a  tip  for  doing  my  good  deed."  And  W.  D.  Boyce  wondered 
what  this  was  and  asked  him  and  heard  about  the  London  Scouts,  and  then  from 
there  he  asked  the  little  boy  to  take  him  to  their  headquarters  where  he  met 
Lord  Baden  Powell,  the  man  that  established  the  English  Scouts.  He  came 
back  to  this  country  with  trunks  full  of  gear,  insignia,  pamphlets,  books, 
all  sorts  of  flags  that  the  English  Scouts  had,  made  contact  with  Ernest 
Thompson  Seaton,  who  was  a  great  nature  writer  in  those  days,  Dan  Beard, 
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who  was  a  camping  enthusiast  and  outdoorsman.  They  went  to  Washington. 

They  bullied  through  a  Congressional  Charter  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
And  that  was,  I  think,  around  1905  or  1906.  That's  the  establishment  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  And  this  London  fog  story  is  one  of  the  legends  in 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  drive  in  this  country.  The  Boy 
Scouts  donated  their  pennies  to  a  fund  to  erect  a  big  bronze  statue  in  one 
of  the  squares  of  London.  It  is  didicated  to  the  unknown  English  Scout 
who  through  his  good  deed  brought  scouting  to  America.  There's  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  that  in  Ottawa,  Illinois,  at  Mr.  Boyce's  grave.  There’s  an  annual 
pilgrimage  of  Boy  Scouts  from  all  over  the  country  to  Mr.  Boyce's  grave. 
There's  one  surviving  daughter  of  Mr.  Boyce,  a  Mrs.  Parker  (her  first  name 
is  Happy),  and  she's  a  very  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  scouts.  She  is 
an  old  woman  now,  in  her  late  eighties,  but  she  goes  to  many  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  she  knows  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the  Scout  leaders.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  descendents  of  Mr.  Boyce  including,  of  course,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  his  great-grandchildren. 

BEISWANGER:  Back  in,  well,  I  think  it  was  when  Keeley  had  their  sixtieth 
anniversary,  can  you  tell  me  something  about  that,  like  you  told  me  the 
other  day? 

0UGHT0N:  In  1939  when  The  Keeley  Institute  had  been  established  sixty 
years,  an  organization  in  Dwight  came  to  me  and  said  they  thought  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  honor  this  man  who  has  gained  international  rec¬ 
ognition,  that  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Dwight.  They  developed  a  Keeley 
Sixtieth  Anniversary  Committee,  appointed  a  date  for  a  celebration  in 
Dwight.  There  were  a  great  number  of  people  visited  Dwight,  a  number  of 
notables  and  many  letters  of  congratulations.  At  the  time  of  the  program 
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there  was  almost  a  stadium  built  around  the  front  of  The  Lodge.  Bleacher 
seats  were  set  up  that  seated  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  people.  A  big 
platform  was  built  in  front  of  The  Lodge*  big  enough  actually  to  hold  a 
hundred-and-ten-piece  band*  some  singers  and  a  famous  pianist*  Alec 
Templeton  and  his  twelve-foot  poncert  grand  piano.  The  speaker  ,  Dr. 

Preston  Bradley*  who  is  still  an  eminent  man  in  Chicago,  pastor  of  the 
People's  Church  in  Chicago,  was  the  main  speaker;  actually  Preston 
Bradley,  unknown  to  me,  had  had  a  father  that  had  taken  treatment  and  had 
never  taken  another  drink  after  that.  In  his  speech  he  told  the  story  as 
a  little  boy  how  he  and  his  mother  had  brought  the  father  to  Dwight  for 
treatment  and  how  he  had  come  back  home  and  had  been  a  real  great  father 
from  then  on.  But  this  was  a  great  day,  and  they  say  that  there  were 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  people  in  Dwight  on  that  day.  Still  on  the 
grounds  there's  a  bronze  plaque  done  by  the  famous  Loredo  Taft  Studios 
that  have  the  pictures  of  the  three  founders  of  The  Keeley  Institute,  Dr. 
Keeley,  Major  Curtis  Judd.,  and  my  grandfather,  John  R.  Oughton,  who  in  1879 
did  found  The  Keeley  Institute  as  the  first  hospital  for  the  alcoholic  that 
was  ever  established  in  the  world. 

BEISWANGER:  Are  there  some  stories  that  you  want  to  tell  me  about  The 
Keeley  that  has  to  do  with  The  Keeley  Institute  and  patients  or  something? 

OUGHTON:  One  thing  I've  never  done  is  tell  any  stories  about  patients. 

One'  thing  that  was  ingrained  in  me  was  to  preserve  the  anonimity  of  the 
patient.  We  have  had,  however,  over  the  many  years,  a  great  many  very 
famous  people,  and  it  used  to  be  that  I'd  pick  up  The  Chicago  Tribune  on 
almost  any  day  and  see  one  or  two  of  our  graduate  patients  noted  on  the 
front  page  for  doing  something  remarkable.  There  were  many.  The  alco- 
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hoi ic  is  a  very  peculiar  person  in  that  when  he's  sober,  he  seems  to  be 
a  notch  or  two  above  the  rest.  Let's  say,  in  other  words,  the  school 
teacher,  an  alcoholic  school  teacher,  is  almost  invariably,  when  he  is 
sober,  two  or  three  notches  above  the  rest  of  the  school  teachers,  and  the 
same  with  a  ditch  digger,  the  same  with  a  senator,  or  the  same  with  a 
corporate  president.  We  saw  many  people  go  out  of  here  as  recovered  alco¬ 
holics  and  develop  into  captains  of  business;  we  saw  many  people  go  out 
and  return  to  drinking,  too.  Statistically,  something  fractionally  over 
fifty  percent  of  our  patients  that  left  here  never  took  another  drink. 
There  was  always  a  hard  core  that  never  did  recover.  But  in  general  the 
great  bulk  of  the  patients  that  went  through  here  went  out  and  were  then 
recovered  alcoholics  and  were  good  citizens,  good  husbands,  father,  and 
business  men,  industrialists  —  whatever  they  wanted  to  be. 

BEISWANGER:  Do  you  know  when  the  first  railroad  went  through  here? 

OUGHTON:  Actually,  the  railroad  went  through  before  the  town  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  town  was  established  on  the  railroad,  and  the  name  Dwight, 
presumably  came  from,  I  think,  one  of  the  engineers  who  helped  lay  out  the 
railroad.  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  this  is  so.  The  name  of  that  man 
was  Henry  Dwight,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  a  resident  of  Dwight.  One  of 
the  early  engineers  did  stay  here,  Richard  P.  Morgan,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  early  organizers  of  the  town;  I  think  he  possibly  laid  out  the  town 
and' lived  here  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  laying  out  a  little  piece  of 
ground  right  on  the  edge  of  Dwight  that  we  were  planning  on  making  into 
a  little  residential  subdivision,  looking  back  in  the  history  of  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  I  find  that  it  was  owned  by  Jessie  Fell.  Jessie 
Fell  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  a  famous  lawyer-partner  of 
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of  Abraham  Lincoln,  resident  of  Bloomington,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Adi  a i  Stevenson,  and  also  of  The  Bloomington  Pantagraph  people,  Merwyns. 

I  didn't  know  that  Jessie  Fell  was  involved  in  Dwight.  I  don't  think  he 
ever  lived  here.  The  important  pioneers  were  the  people  who  really  broke 
the  original  prairie  sod,  but  there  were  early  investments  and  specula¬ 
tive  pioneers,  like,  I  suppose,  Jessie  Fell,  who  came  in, and  the  railroad 
people  that  had  the  courage  to  come  in  and  develop  this  whole  area  and 
make  it  available  for  people  to  come  and  work  the  land  and  develop  stores 
and  start  little  business  enterprises.  My  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
early  people  here  as  were  the  McWilliamses.  There  is  still  a  McWilliams 
family  here  in  Dwight.  The  First  National  Bank  was  established  by  Colonel 
Smith  and  my  grandfather  and  some  other  citizens  of  Dwight.  The  Bank  of 
Dwight  was  established  by  the  McWilliams  family.  It  grew  out  of  the 
McWilliams  Store  in  Dwight.  So  the  two  little  banks  in  Dwight  have  a  long, 
long  history.  Many  of  the  stores  have  been  in  the  same  hands  for  years. 

The  Baker  Furniture  Store  is,  I’m  sure,  well  over  one  hundred  years  old. 

Interestingly  enough,  we've  had  two  or  three  basic  migrations. 

They're  very  interesting.  The  German  people  came  here  first,  industrious, 
good  farmers,  and  settled  mostly  north  of  Dwight  in  Goodfarm  Township. 

And  during  the  potato  famine,  the  Irish  moved  in  and  settled  mostly  west 
of  Dwight.  All  of  the  people  have  now  mixed  up  in  their  living  areas 
and  also  Germans  have  married  Irish,  and  married  Danes.  The  Danes  came  in 
later.  They  came  in  just  ahead  of  World  War  I.  There  are  a  good  many 
really  solid,  hard-working  Danish  farmers  and  Danish  merchants  and  indus¬ 
trialists.  They  say  that  Dwight  is  better  known  in  Copenhagen  than  it  is 
in  Chicago,  which  is  kind  of  interesting. 

BEISWANGER:  When  was  The  Lodge  Restaurant  first  established? 
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QUGHTON:  The  Lodge  Restaurant  was  art  offshoot  of  The  Keeley  Institute. 

The  Lodge  was  the  restaurant  and  dining  facility  for  The  Keeley  Institute. 
Before  that,  it  was  the  residence  of,  and  home  of,  my  grandfather,  John  R. 
Oughton,  who  built  it  and  lived  in  it  about  1890;  but  when  the  Institute 
was  closed  in  1966,  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  had.  attained  a  pretty 
wide  reputation  for  good  food  because  nutrition  was  one  of  the  important 
parts  of  treatment.  And  when  the  hospital  was  closed,  we  just  left  the  food 
service  area  open  as  a  public  restaurant,  and  it's  been  a  public  restaurant 
ever  since.  It  is  an  interesting  old  house  and  well-known,  and  people  do 
like  to  come  distances  to  eat  in  interesting  places.  There  are  many 
people  who  come  to  The  Lodge  from  the  Chicago  area,  Indiana,  and  all  over. 
The  guest  book  shows  regular  customers  coming  in  from  up  to  100  miles  on 
a  regular  basis.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  transient  people  that 
are  going  through  on  the  highways.  They've  heard  about  it  or  have  been 
told  about  it;  and  it's  been, hopeful ly,  a  nice  service  to  the  community, 
too.  We  have  meeting  rooms  here  and  private  dining  rooms.  There  are  many 
receptions  held  here.  The  old  stable's  been  turned  into  the  Carriage 
House  which  is  the  reception  center.  The  Lodge  has  not  only  its  main 
dining  rooms,  but  private  dining  rooms  and  some  sleeping  rooms  that  are 
available;  and  that's  what  The  Lodge  is  --a  sort  of  a  country  inn  with 
hotel  accommodations  and  dining  room  accommodations. 

BEISWANGER:  This  is  kind  of  getting  back  to  The  Keeley  again,  but  -- 

\ 

did  the  patients  have  recreation? 

OUGHTON:  Yes,  the  Carriage  House,  the  original  stable  on  the  premises, 
was  in  the  twenties  remodeled  into  the  Club  House  with  the  gymnasium,  card 
rooms,  and  lounge  rooms.  There  was  an  Athletic  Director  that  managed  the 
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gymnasium  who  developed  ball  games  out  on  the  grounds  for  the  patients; 
and,  incidentally,  there  were  some  famous  ball  players  that  took  treatment 
here  and  sparked  up  the  athletic  program.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  ath¬ 
letic  and  exercise  programs,  there  were  church  services  that  were  given 
here,  Alcoholic  Anonymous  meetings,  and  other  more  or  less  social  programs. 
And,  of  course,  the  AA  was  more  than  social;  it  was  actually  part  of  the 
treatment  program.  But  the  treatment  itself  was  a  combination  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  nutritional  programs  and  reeducation  programs  —  reorientation 
into  normal  life. 

BETSWANGER:  Have  you  lived  at  this  house  on  South  Street  all  your  life? 

OUGHTON:  I  was  born  on  the  north  end  of  town,  right  next  to  the  park. 

The  Lodge  was  my  grandfather's  home  where  my  father  was  raised.  When  he 
married,  he  moved  into  his  own  home  on  the  other  end  of  town.  After  my 

i 

grandfather  died,  my  grandmother  built  a  new  house  next  door.  She  died  in 
the  early  forties.  I  moved  in  with  my  wife  and  then  one  child,  and  I've 
lived  there  ever  since. 

BEISWANGER:  Well,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  this  interview.  I  think  that's 

all  I  can  think  of  to  ask  you. 

*  , 

OUGHTON:  Well,  let's  visit  again  some  time.  Maybe  I  can  give  you  some 
more  old  reminiscences.  Thank  you  very  much,  Marcia. 
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